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THE STUDY OF HEBEEW AND THE DIALECTS. 
By Prof. George H. Schodde, Ph. D., 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 



That the student of Hebrew who would go beyond the mechanical katal and 
search out the rationale and spirit of the language as well as learn the bare facts 
lying upon the surface, must also pay more or less attention to the other Semitic 
dialects, goes almost without saying. This claim of the sister tongues was 
accepted even when there was no deeper than a practical interest taken in 
Hebrew ; but it has secured a scientific basis and recognition only in the philologi- 
cal methods of our own day and date. The historieo-eomparative method is now 
generally accepted as the correct principle of scientific research. The philosophy 
of this method consists in this, that it seeks to understand its science as a growth, 
as the resultant of historical factors and agencies, and does so largely with the 
assistance drawn from related and allied departments. Although applied most 
consistently and with the richest results to the natural sciences, it has been 
employed also with marked success to theological, historical, and other research. 
In philology this comparative method has, since the introduction of Sanskrit, and 
chiefly through its instrumentality, revolutionized the study of the languages and 
culture of the Indo-European nations, and has been the principle means of estab- 
lishing modern comparative philological science. In the Semitic studies the dia- 
lects were appealed to even at an earlier date than was the case with the Indo- 
European ; but this was done rather on the principle of stat pro ratione voluntas. 1 
It is only within comparatively recent times that order and system was brought 
into this work, and even to the present day questions of method in this respect 
have not been settled, so that in regard to both the grammar and the lexieon of 
the Hebrew language Semitic scholars are not a unit as to the influence and voice 
which should be accorded to this or that dialect. In fact, the publication of 
Priedrich Delitzsch's "The Hebrew Language viewed in the Light of Assyrian 
Eesearch " (1883), and his " Prolegomena " to a new Hebrew and Aramaic Lexi- 
con (1886), has, as far as the lexicography of Hebrew is concerned, started anew 
questions of the deepest fundamental importance. 

The study of the dialects by the thorough student of Hebrew is accordingly 
already demanded by the best scientific method of the day, and this demand is 



i On the comparative method in general cf . Whitney, Language and the Study of Language, 
1867, p. 240 seq. ; Benf ey, OeseMchte der Sprachwissensettaft, 1869, p. 313 seq, et passim. The etymo- 
logical adventures made by some of the Hebrew scholars of two and three centuries ago are as 
crude as those found in Cicero and other old writers, cf. Benfey, 1. c. p. 149 seq.; p. 229 seq. 
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fully sustained and emphasized by an examination of the relation and connection 
sustained by the various dialects to the Hebrew. In this connection it is of prime 
importance to remember just what position this study should occupy in the He- 
brew student's work. It is a fact beyond dispute, but yet one not always remem- 
bered or acted upon, that the first thing necessary for the student of Hebrew, or 
of any other language, is to acquire the facts of that language as they are given in 
its literature. Nothing is more fatal to a solid and lucid study of a language than 
to approach it with a preconceived notion as to its origin, character, or relation 
with other dialects and languages. The right method of learning a language 
intelligently and correctly is the synthetic and constructive, and the materials 
that should be employed in this process are not this or that philological hypothe- 
sis, or this or that related tongue. Thus the principle and first source from which 
to draw our knowledge of the Hebrew is the Hebrew itself. In both the gram- 
mar and the lexicon of Hebrew this principle has not been allowed full sway. It 
is one of the weaknesses of Ewald's grammatical system that he approaches the 
phenomena of the Hebrew language with certain fixed ideas of the character and 
growth of language in general and of the Hebrew in particular ; while it is equally 
a fault in the antithesis set up against Ewald's ideas by Olshausen, that he first 
constructs, chiefly upon the basis of the Arabic, a scheme of a protO-Semitic gram- 
mar, and explains the Hebrew forms as developments from this, but it has the 
redeeming feature that, to a great extent at least, this reconstruction of primitive 
Semitic forms is the result of previous deductions on the basis of correct compara- 
tive work. On the other hand, it is the charm of the ever popular grammar of 
Gesenius that for the most part he takes the facts pure and simple as he finds them 
in the Sacred Records and seeks to explain them rationally with whatever help he 
can find in the Hebrew itself, or in the cognate tongues. It is the merit of the 
inductive method, which is now being adopted by nearly all the Hebrew teachers 
of the land, that it carries out with a rigor and a vigor hitherto unknown, the idea 
of making Hebrew its own interpreter, of collecting and systematically arranging 
the facts of the language, and then from these facts deducing the principles that 
underlie them. While in no wise despising the help drawn from the cognates or 
from philological science in general, it nevertheless seeks in all cases to draw first 
from the Hebrew itself the data for an intelligent conception of Hebrew gram- 
mar. While as a system and in its conception of the language it may bear a close 
resemblance to the ideas of Olshausen and Bickell, yet in the manner of reaching 
these conclusions it resembles mostly the ways of Gesenius. 

In Hebrew lexicography, too, the self-interpreting principle has not always 
been faithfully observed, and here, probably more than in the grammar, have the 
dialects been allowed a primary where they should have had only a secondary 
voice. The temptations here were all the more dangerous to resist, both on ac- 
count of the meagre material afforded for a full and methodical lexicon by the rem- 
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nants of the literature of the Hebrews preserved to us in the Old Testament, as 
also because the cognate tongues offer in this regard more complete and in many 
respects more satisfactory material than they do to the Hebrew grammarian. Tor 
a number of reasons the editors of the last two editions of Gesenius' Handworter- 
buch, Professors Muhlau and Volck of Dorpat, Kussia, have been singled out as 
the representatives of this false principle in Hebrew lexicography, although they 
have probably not been the chief of sinners in this regard. 1 These two editions 
more than any of their predecessors are under the spell of the Arabic school ; and 
the principle of a biliteral basis of large classes of Hebrew roots with one general 
meaning out of which the various special meanings have been developed has been 
carried out to such an extent that impossibilities were attempted. The attack 
of the younger Delitzsch on this feature of the lexicon is in its main outlines cer- 
tainly justifiable, although many of the etymologies which he proposes for Hebrew 
words on the basis of the Assyrian are equally unsatisfactory, at least in their pres- 
ent shape. But the principle he pronounces on p. 21 of his Prolegomena is certainly 
correct. There he says : " Hebrew lexicography must in the future also direct its 
chief attention, without swerving (abschweifen) to the other Semitic dialects, to- 
ward getting the meaning of the Hebrew and the Biblical- Aramaic words first of 
all from the Old Testament usus loquendi. Only when this has been done and 
found fruitless, has the time come for consulting the related languages." Delitzsch 
was not the first to enunciate this principle, but he was the first to give it such 
general application. His forthcoming Hebrew lexicon must yet show whether he 
has not, pendulum-like, swung to the other extreme and given to Assyrian priv- 
ileges which he justly denies to Arabic. 

The Hebrew has many cruces which even the Assyrian, now seemingly re- 
garded* by some as a panacea for all the ills that Hebrew grammar and lexicog- 
raphy are subject to, may not solve. Kautzsch's programme on the word pljf 
and Baudissin's on t£?"Jp are fair examples of the manner of determining the 
meaning of Old Testament words on the basis of a full and fair comparison of the 
words as found used by the Old Testament writers, without assigning to the ety- 
mology — true or imaginary — of the word the decisive voice in determining the 
signification. Indeed philology in general demonstrates, beyond any fair doubt, 
that the etymology of a word in itself, and even if this be based upon the most 
learned research in the related tongues, cannot settle the actual meaning of a 
word. This can be done only by the usus loquendi of a people, however important 
testimony as to this use may be offered by the dialects, especially in regard to 
cTraf "keyofieva and other rare words. Following only the etymology of a word as a 



i Far more arbitrary, only in a somewhat different.direction, have been Fuerst and his follow- 
ers. Delitzsch, Sr., also in his Jesurun, 1838, took a very radical stand-point. His work was 
written as a Prolegomena to the concordance of Fuerst and " contra Eivaldum et Gesenium," (see 
title page). 
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guide, even if that etymology is the correct one, may lead the investigator to an 
altogether false idea. For an independent student of Hebrew a concordance is a& 
necessary as a dictionary. 

But among the secondary helps of the Hebrew student the dialects undoubt- 
edly hold the first position, both in grammatical and in lexicographical research. 
No thorough student of a language is, of course, satisfied with the mere mechan- 
ical acquisition of the facts of the language as such ; he aims to understand the 
genius, the character, the growth of the language, in other words, to understand 
it philosophically and intelligently as the expression of thought. It is one thing 
to be able to conjugate a verb and another thing to be able to determine what ele- 
ments enter into the composition of each form of the verb and each conjugation, 
and how these elements combine to express the shape and shades of thought actu- 
ally conveyed by them. It is only when a language can be intelligently analyzed, 
both as to its forms and as to the peculiarities of its syntax, that it can be said to 
be understood by the student. 1 In order to be able to do this in Hebrew, a greater 
or less knowledge of the related tongues is indispensible ; and this for the simple 
reason that these tongues are so closely related that one will naturally throw a 
great deal of light upon the growth and character of the other ; they all will com- 
bine to form a clear idea as to the peculiarities of the Semitic class of languages- 
over against the Indo-European and the Turanian, and this knowledge of the 
whole class will throw a reflected light upon the nature of the individual mem- 
bers of this class and help to solve the enigmas suggested by an examination of its- 
etymology and syntax. These tongues are all closely related and connected with 
one another and show the same general character and spirit ; but the one or the 
other has developed more extensively and more consistently some one special 
feature of the whole class, while in a second dialect this feature may show itself 
only enough to perplex the student, who can relieve himself of his perplexity 
only by following out this feature in its more developed form in the related dia- 
lects. Thus the various Semitic dialects are supplementary and complementary 
to each other. Examples of where the Hebrew receives a flood of light from the 
related tongues will occur at once to those who have an acquaintance with these 
tongues. Gesenius, in his Lehrgebaude (1817) has, probably with a greater full- 
ness than any other grammarian, compared the Hebrew forms with those of the 
other dialects, and while his work may at places require some changes, yet it as a 
whole stands without a rival and is simply indispensable to the accurate student 
of Hebrew. By other authors work of a similar kind has been done, though not 
as extensively. As far as the Semitic verb is concerned Wright's Arabic Gram- 
mar in two volumes (1875) offers much and good material for comparative pur- 
poses. Naturally the least progress has been made in comparative work in the 



i On the difference between the practical and the philosophical study of a language, cf .. 
Benfey, 1. e. p. 1 seq. 
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syntax, as there are but few who venture to undertake the laborious task of writ- 
ing a Hebrew syntax— laborious chiefly because but little material has as yet been 
collected for the work — although we have been promised three from competent 
hands, namely, from Stade and Konig, in Germany, and Harper, in America. But 
what can be done by the comparative method in syntax also, when elaborately 
carried out, can be seen from the excellent little volume of Driver on the Hebrew 
Tenses. Of the work done, and to be done, by this method in Hebrew lexicog- 
raphy, we have already spoken, and mention here only the fact that a wealth of 
material for this purpose is found in another work of Gesenius, namely in his 
Thesaurus, completed by Rodiger. The dialects, methodically and scientifically 
applied to the elucidation of Hebrew, are yet a mine full of rich treasures. 



